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ATTITUDES OF WORSHIP IN GREECE. 



By Arthur Fairbanks, 
Yale University. 



The study of attitudes and gestures in connection with 
religious worship has an interest more than of mere curiosity. 
The forms of worship in a developed religion are complex, the 
outcome of a long process of development, so that their religious 
meaning does not appear on the surface. The attitude of wor- 
ship, although by no means uninfluenced by habit, is a compara- 
tively spontaneous act on the part of the worshiper ; and after 
one has compared the attitudes of the worshiper with the 
attitudes assumed before superior human beings, he has some 
direct evidence as to the worshiper's attitude of mind before his 
god. In Egypt, for instance, the monuments show servants 
bowing very low, and even prostrate on the ground before their 
masters ; the prostration of men before the gods only appears on 
a few late monuments. The ordinary attitude of worship is 
standing with one or both hands raised ; though men also knelt 
before the gods, as they knelt before superior men. The kiss 
was a very old form of worship (i Kings 19:18), expressing 
like the lifted hand the desire to enter into intimate communion 
with the god. Hezekiah in a time of extreme need falls on his 
face before Jehovah, to indicate his weakness and his need of 
help ; but ordinarily the Hebrews stood before Jehovah, when 
they looked up to him in worship ; so the publican in the parable 
of Jesus stands, though he will not so much as lift up his eyes 
to heaven. In a painting that has been repeated in a favorite 
photograph, the young Samuel is represented in an act of devo- 
tion ; he kneels and holds up before him his hands placed palm 
to palm. This is the attitude of worship very commonly repre- 
sented on reliefs in the temple sculpture of India ; in Christian 
art the combination of kneeling with the hands raised in this 
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manner is not so common. In the early Christian church the 
common attitude of prayer was to hold out the arms with the 
hands open as though to receive something from heaven. In the 
time of Constantine this was modified so as to imitate the posi- 
tion of Jesus on the cross — the arms extended straight from 
the shoulder. 1 Later the arms were crossed, and finally the 
hands were folded in token of humility. Today in some 
churches men kneel in prayer ; in others they bow the head and 
cover the eyes ; our fathers used to stand and cover the face 
with the hat. 

I add a partial list of the attitudes of the body that express 
some religious sentiments in worship : 

Communion. — (Kiss; embrace of sacred symbol.) Hand on 
altar or on the animal to be sacrificed. Hand raised toward God. 

Devotion. — (Imitation, e.g., of Christ on the cross.) Hands 
raised to God. Hands clasped, or open palms together. Arms 
folded. 

Humility. — Prostration. Kneeling. Bowed head (Luke 18: 
13). Hands lowered and clasped. 

Supplication. — (Prostration; kneeling.) Hands held out to 
lay hold on God. Hands held out with palms up as if to 
receive something from God. 

This glance at the general question is sufficient, I think, to 
prove that the attitude of the body assumed in worship is an 
important indication of the religious sentiment which the wor- 
shiper would express. I propose now to examine the record of 
attitudes of worship in Greece with the expectation that it will 
shed some light on the religious feelings of the Greek ; and I 
hope that the method will be sufficiently fruitful to encourage 
similar studies in the case of other religions. 2 

When in Homer one man brought an earnest request to a 
superior, the poet represents him as taking hold of the knees 
(the legs below the knees), or of knees and beard. Of course 

1 Tertullian, De Orat., c. 14 : Nos vero non attollimus tantum (manus), sed 
etiam expandimus et dominicam passionem modulantes et orantes confitemur Christo. 

2 Literature: Bottiger, Kunstmyth., I, S. 51 ff.; Kl. Sc/ir., II, S. 354. Hermann, 
Gottesd. Alt., § 21, A. 10, with references there to Rechenberg and Levezow. 
Vouilleme, Quomodo veteres adoraverint. Halle, 1887. 
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this gesture involves a sitting or kneeling posture, an attitude of 
humility before the person besought. So the verbs yowa£o/xai, 
yovvovfxai regularly mean to beseech or supplicate. The monu- 
ments, however, do not represent this as the ordinary method of 
supplication, but picture the suppliant as extending his hands 
toward the person of whom favor is sought. For instance, women 
threatened with death (often kneel and) extend their arms in 
supplication to their assailant ; or a woman raises her arms in 
horror and supplication at the slaying of a husband or a son. 
The palms turn toward the person besought, as though to lay 
hold of him. 

When men seek help from the gods, they turn toward the 
place where the gods are. Commonly they look up to heaven, 
and lift the hands to heaven ; or where the worshiper is repre- 
sented on a relief with the god, he looks toward the god as he 
might look toward the temple image. Achilles praying to his 
mother, a goddess of the sea, extended his arms out toward the 
water. 1 In praying to the gods below, as when Hades and 
Persephone are invoked to fulfil a curse, 2 the suppliant kneels 
and knocks on the surface of the earth with his hand to attract 
attention. 

The two primary attitudes of supplication to the gods cor- 
respond to the attitudes of supplication addressed to men, and 
the meaning is the same whether favor is sought from gods or 
men. In two passages in the Greek drama the word 7rpoo-7rt7rrw is 
used with fipirr) to mean in the first instance to supplicate, in the 
second, to fall down before, the images of the gods. 3 In neither 
instance, however, does the phrase refer to normal Greek prac- 
tice. Plutarch (De Superst. 3) mentions prostrations on the face 
before the god in a list of superstitious religious practices of 
foreign origin. The normal Greek practice is apparently that 
represented on so many of the earlier monuments where a 
suppliant kneels or sits before the image of the god and 
embraces it. In historic times the suppliant seeking an asylum 

1 Iliad, A. 351 ; imitated by Vergil, Aen., V, 233, palmas ponto tendens utrasque. 

2 Iliad, I. 568 ; Hymn. ApolL, 333. 

3 Esch., Sept. Theb., 93; Arist., Equity 31. 
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merely had to touch some part of the temple or the altar (e. g. r 
Hdt. VI, 91), when he had the protection of the god. In earlier 
times he knelt and grasped the image, or the altar, or whatever 
sacred object he could reach. The meaning of the act was an 
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Fig. i.— SUPPLIANTS LAYING HOLD OF THE IMAGE OF THE GODDESS. 



effort to get the attention of the god and to secure an intimate 
relation with him, and at the same time to show such humility 
as not to provoke his anger. By obtaining the protection of the 
god he gained what was later interpreted as the sacred right 
of asylum. Before a man the idea of humiliation in this act 
often appears ; but the conception that a god delights in the 
self-humiliation of man — as a master may delight in the self- 
humiliation of his servants — did not take root in Greek religion. 
The common attitude of supplication, even in time of extreme 
need, is standing before the god and holding up the arms with the 
palms outward. The most familiar example of this attitude is 
the "praying boy," the famous bronze now in the Berlin Museum ; 
although the arms of this statue have been shown to be modern 
French work, and the position of the hands — open as though to 
receive something from heaven — represents an early Christian 
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attitude of worship. In Greek reliefs and paintings the arms are 
raised in supplication, as indeed they were originally in this 
bronze ; commonly, however, they are not raised so high, and 
the palms are turned fully in the direction in which the suppliant 
looks, i. e., outward toward the god. The person seems to be 
reaching out as though to take hold of the god ; and undoubt- 
edly the attitude expresses the one dominant desire to obtain 
from the god the suppliant's request. 1 On the interior of a 
kylix in the Berlin Museum, Earth (Ge) is represented in this 
attitude of supplication to Poseidon, who is slaying her son, the 
giant Polybotes. 2 

Perhaps the commonest word for worship or adoration is 
Trpoo-KwetV, which should mean to kiss, or to throw a kiss to, the 
god. The kiss on the forehead or the hand was not merely a 
token of greeting but also a sign of reverence to men. Appar- 
ently the images of the gods also were once kissed on the hand 
or the foot as a token of reverence both among the Greeks and 
in Italy. The allusions to kissing sacred objects, and to throw- 
ing kisses to the gods are collected by Vouilleme (S. 7 ff.), but 
do not lead to any very distinct conclusion. As to the mean- 
ing of the practice there is no doubt ; it is a token of reverence 
transferred from the relations of men to the relation of man and 
god. 

On the monuments the common attitude of worship is stand- 
ing with the right hand raised and open, palm toward the 
god. Not rarely the garment of a woman is drawn around the 
arm up to the wrist, or the garment covers hand as well as arm. 
When a group of worshipers, it may be a family, approaches the 
altar, often only the men raise the hand in worship, as though 
they represented their wives and children before the god. The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 3) is from a relief found with 

Consequently this attitude is not, as Hermann suggests, G. A., §21, S. 92, die 
feierliche Stellung of the worshiper, but it is distinctly the attitude of supplication to 
the gods in heaven. 

2 The illustration (Fig. 2) is from Baumeister, Denkmaler d. Klass. Alterthums, 
Fig. 637. The same scene appears on the Per gamon frieze, Baum., Fig. 1420. The 
attitude may be compared with the scenes represented in Baumeister, Figs. 733, 
442-443, 394a, Arch. Zeit., 1849, Taf. 11 ; 1880, Taf. 12. 
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many similar ones in the Asklepieion at Athens. Asklepios and 
his daughter Hygieia (Health) are represented behind the altar 
which a procession of worshipers approaches, bringing an animal 
for sacrifice. The worshipers look up to the goddess, who 




Fig. 2.— GE SUPPLICATING POSEIDON FOR HER SON. 



seems to receive their worship in behalf of her father Asklepios, 
and the two in front raise the right hand in adoration. This 
gesture is evidently the attitude of worship in connection with 
the sacrifice. The scene of sacrifice itself is represented on several 
vases, and the offerer holds up his hand to the god as he pours 
out a libation. From these I have selected the stamnos in the 
British Museum, E 455, as perhaps the most characteristic 
(Fig. 4). On the right are boys holding spits on which meat is 
to be roasted, and a flute player. On the left a bearded man 
raises the left hand and holds out a cup to pour a libation ; into 
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this cup a Nike is pouring wine for the libation. That the raised 
hand is not an attitude of surprise at the appearance of the Nike 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. of Vases, III, 279) is sufficiently shown by the 
two vase paintings repeated by Gerhard in the Archceologische 
Zeitimg, 1845, Taf. XXXVI, 2, and 3 from D'Hancarville and 
Millin. In each of these the hand is raised in similar manner, 
but there is no Nike, and no suggestion of surprise. 

In other scenes there is no distinct allusion to sacrifice. In 
an old relief at Athens the Nike on the hand of the Athena Par- 
thenos is crowning some victor at the games. He stands w r ith 
right hand raised in the presence of the gods (Arch. Zeit., 1857, 
Taf. 105). So in the quaint Sosippos relief (Arch. Zeit. % 1845, Taf. 
43) the worshiper stands in their presence — Curtius suggests that 
the odd form of Theseus is that in which he had appeared 
to Sosippos in some dream- — and raises his right hand in devo- 
tion. Again, on a fine vase in Berlin (Arch. Zeit., 1877, Taf. 11), 
Athene appears to be giving commands to a man who holds up 
his right hand toward her in token of respect and reverence. 

I do not find any unequivocal allusion to this practice in the 
earlier literature, and perhaps this is not surprising, as the refer- 
ences to prayer are almost universally references to supplication 
in time of need. To express supplication, as we have seen, it 
was customary to raise both hands. The meaning of the raised 
right hand is to be determined with reference to the three 
cases in which it is found : a) the presentation of a sacrifice at 
the altar, b) the offering of a libation with the sacrifice, and c) 
the appearance of a god revealing himself to man. In each case 
the gesture means adoration ; it is the attitude of a devout man 
who feels himself in the presence of a god. He raises his hand, 
e.g., at the sacrifice, as it were to make some connection with the 
god, and to show that all his thoughts as well as his glance are 
turned toward the god. 

The oath is in reality the invocation of the gods to punish 
him who swears falsely, so that the gesture of supplication (the 
two hands raised to the god) is appropriate in this case also. 
In the 7/zWthe staff is raised (H. 412, K. 321) in making an oath. 
The object of this act is to call the attention of the gods, as well 
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as of men, to the oath that is to be pronounced ; the staff is raised 
just as the speaker before the assembly took the staff in order 
thereby to claim the attention of the assembly. In one of the 
Asklepios reliefs before referred to (Fig. 5), the worshiper stands 
before the altar on which are cakes and fruits, and grasps it with 
both hands. The monument is explained by a passage in 
Andokides (Be Myst. } § 126) which states that a woman with her 
child was brought with an offering to the altar, and Kallias tak- 
ing hold of the altar swore that the child was not his. The oath 
here is simply a statement of fact in the very presence of the god. 
In other instances a libation accompanies the oath, a libation 
invoking the god to be present and by his presence to bear wit- 
ness to the truth of the statement. On important occasions, as 
when a treaty is made, animals are slain and the treaty is con- 
firmed by a sacrifice. Each party touches the body of the ani- 
mals, with hand or foot, and swears to the covenant. The ges- 
ture in this case is ordinarily understood to mean an identification 
of the person with the sacrifice expressing symbolically the fate 
that awaits him in case the oath is broken. Or, finally, the hand 
or the weapons are dipped in the blood of the animal. This act 
is entirely different from touching the body of the animal as that 
is commonly interpreted, for it means that the two contracting 
parties are bound together by the blood of the sacrifice ; it is the 
physical, material expression for the fact of the covenant. 

If now we look back and examine these attitudes to ascertain 
what religious sentiments they express, it is evident at a glance 
that none of them gives distinct expression to humility. Prostra- 
tion was classed with foreign religious rites as a kind of super- 
stition ; the worshiper stood before the gods instead of kneeling ; 
the eyes were boldly and confidently raised toward the god ; 
neither the clasped hands nor any other marked sign of humility 
appears. Of course this does not mean that in Greece the wor- 
shiper failed to recognize that the gods were far above him. 
Interpreted in its relation to other evidence, it means that the 
Greek did not conceive of his gods as taking any direct pleasure 
in the self-humiliation of their servants. Man had his place in 
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the universe just as truly as did the gods, and he had no thought 
that it gave the gods pleasure to interfere with his proper activity. 
Attitudes of self-humiliation do not appear in Greece because 
the first principle of Greek religion is the dignity of man. 




Fig. 4.— A SACRIFICIAL OFFERING UPON A GREEK ALTAR. 

Again, we do not find among the attitudes of worship repre- 
sented on Greek monuments or recorded in Greek literature any 
that express the deep devotion of the worshiper. In India wor- 
ship often took the form of intense meditation on divine truth ; 
among the monks of mediaeval Europe a deep absorption in 
prayer, an earnest devotion in worship were cultivated ; and in 
each case this habit of mind finds expression in art. A study of 
the attitudes of worship in Greece confirms the impression that 
this phase of religion did not develop there. We are reminded 
that Greek religion is too natural, too much a part of nature, to 
draw out such devotion. The gods are accepted as the sun and 
the rain, the woods and the rivers, are accepted — man recognizes 
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them and turns to them, both when he would enjoy their pres- 
ence and when he feels the need of some benefit from them. 
And we are reminded farther that in Greece religion is decid- 
edly a matter of jov and gladness. It bids the worshiper take 
delight in sympathy with the glad life of the gods ; it does not 
develop in him the habit of absorbing thought or of mystic 
devotion. 

The common attitude of Greek worship — standing with eyes 
fixed on the god, and the right hand raised toward him — 
expresses man's desire for communion with the god. Here, too, 
it is not a mystic communion which is sought, as was the case 
when the Christian worshiper imitated the attitude of Christ on 
the cross. In many practices that survived from an earlier type 
of religion this mystic imitation, it is true, does appear. The 
bear-dance to Artemis of Brauron is evidently an imitation of 
the goddess by her worshipers. And the conception of mystic 
inspiration, the god becoming himself present in the worshiper, 
was a part of that Dionysos-religion which obtained so deep a 
hold on the Greece of the sixth and fifth centuries. The nor- 
mal conception of the relation of the god and his worshiper, 
however, was entirely different. Man lives on the earth, the 
gods live in heaven ; and worship is the due recognition of the 
gods on the part of man. To forget the gods and neglect the 
sacrifice that is their due is as wrong as it would be to fail in 
showing the respect due to one's sovereign. The constant, reg- 
ular recognition of the gods is as much a part of the reasonable 
man's life as to provide for his family, or to perform the duties 
of a patriot toward his fatherland. Thus religion is made a part 
of everyday life ; a personal relation unites men and gods, and 
worship is the performance of a higher social duty. This 
nature-character of Greek religion, to which I have alluded 
before, appears in the attitude of the worshiper. He looks up 
to the god as he brings the sacrifice, confident that it will be 
accepted, and glad in the assurance that the god, being pleased, 
will show favor to the worshiper. He raises his hand to the 
god, showing bv the gesture what is the attitude of his mind, 
viz., his thoughts rise to the god, recognizing the divine pres- 
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ence and seeking to enter into communion with it. The atti- 
tude reflects perfectly the conception we form from other sources 
of the relation of the Greek to his god. It expresses adoration 




Fig. 5.— RELIEF FROM THE ASKLEPIEION AT ATHENS. AN ALTAR SCENE. 



by a person who recognizes his own dignity, and looks up with 
confidence to a god that is made in his own image, but is far 
superior to himself. 

Finally the attitudes of supplication are, as we have seen, the 
same. attitudes that man assumes in bringing an earnest request 
to some fellow-man in whose power he feels himself to be. He 
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seeks to lay hold of the god in the effort to secure his protection 
— if it be protection that he needs. He grasps the image, the 
altar, some part of the temple, just as the Homeric Greek had 
laid hold of the knees of the person to whom the request is 
made. Or, looking up to the god, he extends his hands as 
though to lay hold of the very person of the god whom he 
cannot see or touch. The attitudes of supplication, all of which 
express the worshiper's desire to take hold of the god in the 
earnestness of his request, seem to me to show the same idea 
of man's relation to god that appears in other attitudes of wor- 
ship. The gods are at hand, able to grant the request if they 
will ; the worshiper urges his request upon them in the same 
way that he would urge it upon a human being into whose power 
he had come. The attitude expresses the worshiper's sense of help- 
lessness, his dependence on the god, and his earnest desire to 
secure his object. It does not express agony, or fear, or self-humil- 
iation on the part of the worshiper, for apparently his pain and 
his terror are not fused with the supplication, but rather alter- 
nate with it. 

In conclusion, at the risk of repeating myself, I should like 
to call attention once more to three points with reference to the 
Greek's attitude of mind before his god. First, the dignity of 
man is never forgotten by the worshiper, even in moments of 
extreme supplication. The man has his place in the universe 
just as truly and as rightly as does the god. Worship is a social 
relation in which both factors, both the man and the god, have 
their proper place. For the Greek to lose control of himself or 
to humiliate himself before his god would be to dishonor the god 
by lowering the true relation in which man and god stand. 
Secondly, the distinct personality of both the man and the god is 
retained in the relation between the two which we call worship. 
The man is not lost in the god, nor does the god become a mere 
influence possessing the mind of the w T orshiper. Both are per- 
sons and the relation between the two is and remains the social 
relation between two personalities. Finally, one cannot study 
the accounts of Greek worship and the monuments on which 
it is represented without being struck with the confidence of the 
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worshiper. In the epic the gods are represented as temporarily 
abandoning their purpose in order to grant some petition that is 
raised to them. Many requests, of course, cannot be granted, 
but it would seem that the Greek brought a request to his god 
with more confidence than to his human superior. The Greek 
turned to the gods in his need for divine help as he went to 
the spring to satisfy his thirst ; he performed his duties to 
the gods as he performed his duty to the state, without stop- 
ping to ask whether or not it would be acceptable. 



